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HIGHER  CONSCIOUSNESS 


The  question,  “What  of  the  Future”  is  one  on 
which  I find  I have  almost  no  thoughts  or  vision.  I 
think  that  we  do  “hide  from  the  long-but-near-term 
view  behind  the  bushes  of  our  daily  joys  and  dis- 
appointments,” but  my  own  life  seems  to  have  become 
one  of  doing  whatever  I do  because  it  is  the  next  thing 
that  has  to  be  done,  and  I am  not  able  to  overlook 
that  thing  in  order  to  see  something  more  distant.  I 
hav^  little  vision  for  myself,  and  hardly  any  for  the 
Berkeley  Meeting  or  the  Society,  let  alone  the  world. 

There  was  a time  when  I was  very  active  politically, 
first  at  U.C.,  later  in  Berkeley  city  government;  I have 
been  active  in  various  ways  in  the  peace  movement, 
particularly  in  advocating  tax  refusal  and  offering 
sanctuary  to  men  in  the  military.  I am  less  active  these 
days,  probably  partly  due  to  the  “brick  wall”  syn- 
drome (you  can  only  bash  your  head  against  a brick 
wall  for  so  long  until  you  either  stop  or  break  your 
skull),  also  partly  due  to  a sense  that  the  overall 
awareness  on  the  planet  or  in  our  society  is  higher 
than  it  was  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  but  at  the 
same  time  those  aware  persons  I knew  or  knew  of 
have  gone  off  in  directions  I am  not  ready  or  able  to 
follow,  e.g.  withdrawing  to  the  country,  living  off  the 
land,  etc.  Those  who  remain  behind  to  try  to  cope 
with  city  life  seem  to  me  to  have  become  more  provin- 
cial, not  broader,  in  their  concern  over  increasing 
neighborhood  involvement  with  each  other  at  the 
expense  of  a sense  of  the  city  as  an  organic  whole. 
Maybe  it’s  not,  but  large  aspects  of  our  lives  function 
as  if  it  were:  transportation,  communication,  most 
jobs,  recreation,  city  services,  etc. 

There  was  also  a time  when  I was  or  felt  myself  to 
be  spiritually  neutral;  I came  to  meeting  not  to  “wor- 
ship” or  “commune  with  God”  but  because  I felt 
strengthened  in  the  silence  per  se  and  because  I liked 
hearing  the  messages  that  people  had  to  offer.  Those 
things  are  still  true,  and  I still  am  a “non-theisf  ’ 
meaning  that  I think  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  believe  in  God  or  not  or  use  the  terminology  or 
not  (even  God  doesn’t  care  if  you  believe  in  him  or  her 
or  it  or  not;  one’s  conduct  is  what  counts),  but  the 
concept  of  “worship”  and  “centering”  have  become 
real  to  me;  at  least  I’m  willing  to  use  the  terms,  and  I 
no  longer  feel  spiritually  neutral.  Like  Roger  Lorenz  I 
have  “discovered”  the  teachings  of  Ken  Keyes  in  the 
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Handbook  to  Higher  Consciousness,  which  have  filled 
a kind  of  void  in  my  psyche  and  made  my  life  and  that 
of  others  much  clearer.  In  particular  I have  come  to 
feel  that  whatever  action  I take  with  regard  to  what- 
ever I feel  “ought”  to  be  done,  in  relationships,  in 
work,  in  social  action,  has  meaning  and  permanence 
only  if  I am  centered  or  worshipful  while  endeavoring 
to  bring  it  about,  and  further  that,  since  those  whom  I 
may  need  to  persuade  may  differ  from  me  in  what 
they  feel  “ought”  to  be  done,  I must  be  prepared 
to  accept  their  continuing  to  differ  with  me  and 
to  love  and  accept  them  just  as  much  and  the 
situations  just  as  much  even  if  they  do  not  change. 
This  I see  as  the  central  teaching  of  Ken  Keyes  as  far 
as  social  action  is  concerned;  whether  or  not  I bring 
about  any  change  in  the  outside  world  is  less  impor- 
tant than  whether  I remain  centered  and  loving  in 
spite  of  whatever  is  happening  that  I may  not  like,  not 
only  for  me  since  that  is  the  best  state  of  being  but  for 
others  since  it  also  is  best  for  them  for  me  to  be  in  that 
state.  This  sounds  very  much  I fear  like  a philosophy 
of  “seek  thine  own  serenity  first  and  let  the  evil  of  the 
world  continue;”  what  I think  it  really  means  is  that  I 
can  only  in  fact  truly  and  permanently  change  the 
world,  as  well  as  must  salubriously,  when  I have 
found  my  own  serenity.  “What  doth  it  profit  a man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world,  but  lose  his  own  soul” 
applies  not  only  to  material  possessions  and  temporal 
power  but  to  all  forms  of  coercion  including  social 
change,  however  gentle  and  non-violent  it  may  be. 
When  I am  at  peace  inwardly  and  can  love  even  those 
who  oppose  me,  then  I can  work  most  successfully  to 
bring  about  any  change  I want  in  the  outside  world. 

So  my  vision  for  the  future,  insofar  as  I have  one, 
is  that  more  people  come  to  experience  and  live  what 
Ken  Keyes  calls  the  “Law  of  Higher  Consciousness:” 
Love  Everyone  Unconditionally,  including  Yourself. 
We  have  been  taught  to  love  everyone,  but  it  has  not 
been  made  clear  that  the  kind  of  love  we  need  to  have 
is  unconditional  love  — accepting  another  person  as 
a human  being  and  child  of  God  completely  and 
unconditionally  in  spite  of  their  actions  and  even  as 
we  work  to  change  those  actions;  if  we  love  them  they 
will  listen  to  our  preferences  regarding  their  actions, 
and  if  we  can  keep  our  serenity  even  if  those  pref- 
erences are  not  realized  we  and  they  will  be  better  off. 

(continued  on  page  118) 
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(continued  from  page  117) 

This  I believe  is  what  Hosea  taught  (6:6)  when  he 
reports  God  saying,  I will  have  mercy  and  not  sac- 
rifice, since  the  word  translated  mercy  can  be  trans- 
lated unconditional  love;  what  Jesus  taught  when  he 
said,  Love  your  enemies,  Give  unto  him  that  asketh  of 
thee,  and  Let  your  love  include  all  men,  even  as  God 
includes  all  in  his  love;  and  what  George  Fox  taught 
when  he  said,  Walk  cheerfully  over  the  earth,  speaking 
to  that  of  God  in  every  man. 

John  Fitz 
Berkeley  Meeting 
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Brief  Report 

A New  Call  to  Peacemaking  is  being  made  through 
Friends  World  Committee  (to  include  Quakers  of  all 
persuasions)  to  re-examine,  confirm,  and  dissem- 
inate to  others  the  peace  testimony  of  Friends.  Meetings 
are  urged  to  acquire  copies  of  the  study  guide,  which 
will  be  ready  by  the  time  of  PYM.  The  cost  is  $1.00 
each,  and  less  in  bulk.  This  will  enable  a period  of 
concentration  on  this  matter  during  the  following 
months. 


North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Work  parties  will  be  a part  of  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  this  July  as  Friends  in  the  Northwest 
help  the  staff  of  Colegio  Cezar  Chavez  get  dorms  and 
grounds  ready  for  the  “invasion  of  Friends”  which 
begins  July  29.  The  Colegio  has  a present  enrollment 
of  just  65,  and  many  of  these  live  off  campus,  so 
presently-unused  dorms  will  be  cleaned  up  and  put 
to  use.  Friends  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Colegio  staff  in  the  planning,  prepara- 
tion, and  serving  of  meals,  as  well.  Several  of  the 
meals  will  be  typical  Mexican  fare  as  usually  served 
to  the  students. 

Margaret  Gibbins  of  Edinburgh  will  speak  on 
prayer  and  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Friends  at  N.P.Y.M. 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Friends  from 
India,  Africa,  Hong  Kong,  and  London,  as  they  stop 
in  Oregon  after  attending  the  F.W.C.C.  Conference. 

Registration  deadline  is  July  1.  Forms  may  be 
obtained  from  Jan  Rolands  at  5327  River  Rd.  N.  #3, 
Salem,  OR  97303. 


Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

Nearly  100  Oregon  Friends  gathered  on  the  week- 
end of  May  1-2  at  Camp  Arrah  Wanna  on  Mt.  Hood 
for  their  Spring  Quarterly  Meeting.  A rich  and  varied 
program  brought  people  together  for  discussions  on 
social  issues  such  as  “Trident  and  the  Pacific  Life 
Community”,  “Friends  and  Homosexuality”,  and 
“The  American  Indian  on  Trial”,  and  allowed  Friends 
to  refresh  their  spirits  with  silence,  music,  nature, 
and  creating  with  clay.  The  whole  group  participated 
in  a worshipful  dance  experience  out  of  doors,  and 
Friends  of  all  ages  gathered  to  play  table  games  and 
talk  during  the  evening.  Gery  Hubbe  of  Eugene, 
Clerk,  presided  at  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Business 
for  the  last  time,  that  office  being  held  next  year  by 
Barbara  Thygesen  of  Salem  Meeting. 


Children’s  Creative  Response  to  Conflict  has 
engaged  a number  of  New  York  Friends  in  recent 
years.  California  Friends  have  the  chance  to  join 
with  Susi  Woodman  of  that  group  late  in  July.  For 
further  details  call  or  write  Elizabeth  Jones,  1587 
Koch  Lane,  San  Jose  95125;  phone  (408)  266-0559. 

Elizabeth  Jones,  Clerk 
PYM  Peace  Committee 
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Oh  My  Friends,  What  Might  Be! 

Plato,  I think  it  was,  wrote  “What  is  honored  in 
a country  will  be  cultivated  there.”  In  looking  toward 
the  future  and  trying  to  anticipate  what  might  be,  I 
shall  examine  some  of  the  seeds  I see  being  planted 
and  cultivated  and  what  fruit  they  might  yield. 

Since  I know  many  of  us  are  sharing  this  pil- 
grimage, I see  thrilling  new  prospects  for  the  future. 
Here  are  a few  areas  I believe  will  be  profoundly 
affected  and  ways  they  might  come  to  fruition. 
Human  Relations 

First,  I think  future  people  will  be  Renaissance 
people,  people  skilled  in  a great  variety  of  things.  No 
longer  will  we  be  tied  to  one  career,  one  mode  of 
work  for  a lifetime,  but  we  will  have  the  courage  to 
develop  different  aspects  of  ourselves  at  different 
times,  moving  freely  from  one  area  of  endeavor  and 
learning  on  to  another.  Everyone  will  be  an  artist; 
everyone  will  be  a carpenter;  everyone  will  be  skilled 
in  parenting;  everyone  will  enjoy  cooking  and  cleaning 
. . . and  much,  much  more.  This  will  bring  about  new 
sharing  and  new  appreciation  for  one  another  and  we 
will  move  joyously  on  to  new  responsibilities. 

We  will  cherish  our  children  more  wisely.  We  will 
celebrate  them  when  they  exercise  their  imagination  and 
judgment,  and  their  efforts  to  move  in  new  directions, 
even  though  these  efforts  may  lead  them  to  conclusions 
diametrically  opposed  to  ours.  By  celebrating  their 
vitality  and  curiosity,  they  will  gain  self-confidence 
and  courage.  By  trusting  them  in  whatever  way  they 
go,  we  help  them  find  their  way  into  realms  of 
thought  and  being  we  could  not  even  dream  of. 

By  understanding  ourselves  more  fully,  our  own 
motivations,  we  will  simultaneously  understand  others 
more  fully  and  this  is  a new  basis  for  trust.  By 
opening  ourselves  out  to  one  another,  by  seeking  to 
become  transparent,  we  will  be  more  trustworthy, 
more  honest,  and  many  hidden  fears  of  loss  or 
deception  will  be  relinquished.  We  will  be  able  to 
relate  more  fully  to  everybody.  Husbands  will  not 
seek  to  possess  wives,  and  wives  will  not  seek  to 
possess  husbands,  nor  parents  their  children,  in  the 
old,  constricting  ways. 

We  will  recognize  that  each  person  needs  to 
nourish  and  be  nourished  by  many  persons,  and  we 
will  not  seek  to  restrict  them  through  fear.  We  will 
know  in  our  inward  beings  “We  can  only  keep  that 
which  we  set  free.” 

Today  I find  a sharp  division  between  most  married 
and  most  single  people.  I think  this  springs  from  fear  of 
loss.  I do  not  think  the  old  axiom  that  married 
people  must  “forsake  all  others”  is  any  longer  viable 
or  true.  I see  the  possibility  for  people  to  relate 


individually  to  people,  not  couples  to  couples  only, 
thereby  enriching  us  all. 

This  does  not  mean  that  marriage  vows  or  sexual 
commitments  are  invalidated  — not  at  all.  But  it 
does  mean  we  recognize  ourselves  as  members  of  the 
family  of  human  beings,  and  in  that  capacity,  it  is 
right,  even  necessary,  to  make  ourselves  available  to 
one  another  in  new  loving,  caring,  and  fulfilling 
ways  — without  the  spectres  of  old  guilts  at  loving 
widely. 

The  Earth 

As  we  come  to  greater  reverence  for  ourselves  and 
one  another,  it  seems  impossible  we  would  not  come 
to  greater  reverence  for  our  earth.  Sam  Keene  suggests 
we  need  to  gain  “an  erotic  relationship  to  the  earth.” 
When  that  happens,  we  will  really  love  and  cherish  it. 
We  will  reclaim  it  from  the  desecrations.  Flowers  will 
bloom  where  there  is  now  asphalt;  food-stuffs  will 
grow  where  there  are  now  waste-lands  of  cement.  We 
will  listen  to  the  “soft  songs  of  the  herbs”  and  we 
will  treat  the  radish  tenderly. 

Work 

Because  we  live  in  a land  of  abundance  and  we 
will  have  learned  to  value  human  needs,  we  will 
redirect  our  resources  from  the  engines  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  cherishing  of  life.  We  will  provide  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  for  everyone.  There  will 
be  meaningful  opportunities  for  everyone  to  develop 
in  whatever  way  he  or  she  chooses.  Many  of  our 
resources  will  be  re-channeled  to  provide  for  human 
needs.  Some  of  these  are  recreation  spaces,  dwellings, 
schools,  hospitable  hospitals,  and  safe  shelters  for  those 
in  distress,  those  we  now  send  to  mental  institutions 
or  to  prisons. 

Because  we  will  be  enlightened,  none  of  this  will 
be  accomplished  through  mass  movements  nor  through 
arch-individualism,  but  through  cooperation  and 
consensus. 

Communities  of  vertical  caring  will  spring  up.  (I 
see  them  beginning  to  happen  now.)  In  such  a 
society,  where  everyone  is  honored,  needed,  and 
welcomed,  I do  not  think  we  will  grow  old  emotionally. 
We  will  know  each  person  has  gifts  to  offer,  what- 
ever his  or  her  chronological  age  — gifts  unique  to 
his  or  her  position,  to  his  or  her  estate. 

Gandhi  once  said:  “Live  each  day  as  though  you 
were  going  to  die  tomorrow;  learn  each  day  as  though 
you  were  going  to  live  forever.”  This  way  of  living  is 
full  of  challenge  and  wonder;  each  encounter  has 
some  hidden  meaning,  whether  it  is  a stranger  at  my 
door,  a humming-bird  at  my  feeder,  or  the  impetus 
to  write  a letter  to  a friend.  Learning  each  day  means 
there  is  always  hope  and  reason  for  the  day. 

Death 

I think  we  will  no  longer  live  our  lives  in  fear  of 
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Reality  and  the  Future 

Back  in  1650,  in  George  Fox’s  day,  you  could  die 
of  a variety  of  maladies,  epidemics,  crimes,  or  war. 
You  could  also  be  crippled  by  accidents  or  disease.  In 
short,  suffering  — your  own  and  that  of  others  — 
was  everywhere;  it  could  not  be  escaped;  it  was  real. 

Since  about  1950,  it  has  become  more  possible  to 
shut  out  suffering  totally  from  our  lives.  We  can 
choose  not  to  be  involved,  and  with  the  blessings  of 
technology,  to  isolate  ourselves  from  any  other  world 
than  that  of  our  own  choosing.  Life  comes  in  a neat 
little  package.  As  our  lives  become  less  real,  the 
human  dimension  becomes  smaller,  and  a pre- 
dictable, boring  existence  sets  in. 

This  way  is  chosen  by  more  and  more,  as  cars, 
houses,  televisions  and  the  like  become  more  access- 
ible. I’m  amazed  at  how  the  pictures  of  the  “good  life” 
in  Texas  look  the  same  as  in  Colorado,  California, 
Maryland.  Everyone  is  striving  for  this  same  choice: 
to  own  a comfortable  lifestyle,  far  from  the  madding 
crowd. 

Yet  the  limits  of  what  can  be  owned  have  been 
reached,  and  the  owners,  seeing  threats  from  every- 
where to  what  they  have,  opt  for  the  least  disruptive 
life  possible.  As  this  cage  of  conformity  is  lowered  on 
the  essences  of  creativity,  I’m  not  surprised  at  the 
sudden,  intense  experiences  some  strive  for:  the  ulti- 
mate drug,  religious,  violence,  and  sex  trip;  the 
daring  of  the  real. 

With  sadness,  then,  I see  this  situation  as  the 
thread  through  the  remainder  of  the  century:  the 
defensive  possessors,  the  mad  rebels,  and  the  lost 
burnouts.  And  where  does  this  place  Friends?  Will 
humanity  become  outdated? 

The  search  for  truth  is  the  search  for  the  real.  In 
the  early  days  of  Friends,  Quakers  joined  the  omni- 
present sufferers,  lived  their  torment,  and  by  living  it, 
followed  the  Light  to  more  compassion  and  a leading 
to  the  roots  of  suffering.  In  speaking  truth  to  power, 
this  small  devoted  group  achieved  milestones  in  social 
reform.  If  George  Fox  were  to  climb  the  hill  today  and 
look  to  tomorrow,  he  would  see  the  multitudes  which 
are  now  invisible  — the  sick,  the  insane,  the  incar- 
cerated, and  the  dying  — and  have  us  to  go  to  them. 
With  each  year  that  passes,  we  will  have  to  go  a mile 
further  to  find  the  suffering.  Our  task  is  to  bring  it  a 
mile  closer  to  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  and  love 
those  that  despise  us  for  the  unsolicited  gift  of  reality. 

Marc  Lambert 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


FWCC  Study  Topics 

Your  Representatives  to  FWCC’s  Thirteenth  Tri- 
ennial Meeting  in  Ontario,  Canada,  July  18-24  will 
participate  in  discussions  of  the  following  papers. 
Copies  of  these  should  now  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
Monthly  Meeting  Clerks  and  correspondents  of  Wor- 
ship Groups.  We  hope  you  will  read  them  and  urge 
you  to  forward  your  comments  to  Bob  Vogel,  Akie 
Reynolds  or  Van  Ernst  who  will  make  every  effort  to 
share  them  at  the  Triennial. 

Theme:  WORKING  TOWARD  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  GOD 

1 - Commitment  and  Spiritual  Growth 

“Spiritual  Commitment  and  Growth”  by  Ham 
Sok  Hon  (this  paper  is  a condensation  of  the 
19-page  pamphlet  Kicked  by  God,  published  in 
1969  by  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship). 

2 - Stewardship  of  World's  Resources 

“Friends  in  a World  System:  The  Moral  Agony” 
by  Kenneth  Boulding. 

3 - The  Revolt  Against  Authority:  Loss  of  Confi- 

dence in  Man’s  Rule 

“The  World  is  Turned  Upside  Down”  by  Brenda 
Berck. 

4 - Problems  of  Indigenous  Minorities 

“The  Problems  of  Indigenous  Minorities  — 
Some  Questions  and  Concerns  for  Discussion” 
by  Koozma  I.  Tarasoff. 

5 - Achieving  Economic  and  Social  Justice  through 

Non-Violent  Means. 

“Achieving  Economic  and  Social  Justice  through 
Non-violent  Means”  by  George  Lakey. 

6 - Torture 

“Torture  and  Inhuman  Treatment”  by  Eric  Baker. 

7 - Reconciliation  with  God  and  Our  Fellow  Humans 

“Bringing  It  All  Together  — A Study  in  Reconcili- 
ation with  God  and  Our  Fellow  Humans”  by 
Richard  J.  Foster. 

8 - UN  Issues  and  Quaker  Work 

Background  paper  will  be  mailed  later. 

Van  Ernst 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


Young  couple  seek  permanent  live-in  farm 
work  job  in  Northwest.  Have  worked  on  small 
farms.  Write:  Paul  Crowder,  1362  SW  “A”  St., 
Corvallis,  OR  97330. 
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The  Last  Quaker  in  California 

Jonas  Foxworthy  lived  in  one  of  the  few  parts  of 
the  city  with  windows.  Even  with  my  solarguard  and 
ultradarks,  parking  my  minim  and  setting  its  safeties 
was  difficult  in  the  harsh  reflected  glare.  I was  glad 
to  get  into  the  building  alcove,  where  I could  wait  in 
comparative  darkness  for  the  guard  to  wake  up  and, 
grumbling,  pass  me  in.  Despite  my  credentials,  I 
had  to  check  my  weapons,  keeping  only  the  small 
zapper  I’ve  disguised  as  a recorder  cell. 

I buzzed,  and  Foxworthy  screened  me  through 
his  door.  His  room,  even  with  thick  dimshades,  was 
uncomfortably  bright,  so  that  I could  only  register 
an  impression  of  somewhat-drab,  clean  surround- 
ings, giving  a sense  of  age.  The  only  decorations 
were  a framed  sketch  of  a large  animal,  a dog  I 
think,  running  across  an  open  field,  and  some  cheap 
landscape  holograms.  He  didn’t  even  have  a viser. 
As  the  place  was  built  before  moodies,  it  was  strangely 
quiet. 

Foxworthy  himself  seemed  old,  perhaps  even  sixty, 
with  a red,  lined  face  and  small  eyes,  squinting  from 
too  much  sun.  He  dressed  modestly,  with  no  particu- 
lar style,  so  I was  unprepared  for  the  refreshments 
that  greeted  me:  a crystal  full  of  water  and  a small, 
hard  biscuit  made  from  real  wheat  flour. 

“No,  go  ahead,  enjoy  them.  I have  guests  so 
seldom,  I’m  glad  to  do  it.  Besides,  I’ve  dragged  you 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  you  should  get 
something  for  that.” 

I chogged  them  down,  too  surprised  to  savor, 
while  Foxworthy  began  to  talk  about  himself.  Clearly 
he  was  unused  to  visitors,  especially  any  wanting  to 
listen,  and  he  planned  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

“Young  lady,  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  even  in  these 
circumstances,  and  I apologize  for  the  hour.  I still 
work  a bit,  you  see,  as  a curator  over  at  the  Brown 
library,  and  it  seems  best  to  see  you  here,  before 
work,  so  that  people  won’t  get  the  wrong  idea  and 
start  talking  before  it’s  time. 

“Now,  if  I start  rambling  and  don’t  talk  about 
what  you  need  to  know,  you  just  tell  me  and  I’ll 
stop.” 

I told  him  I would  and,  reassured,  he  sat  up  for  a 
long  discourse. 

“Back  when  I was  a boy,  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  we  didn’t  think  about  justifying  ourselves, 
it  was  something  that  wasn’t  necessary,  and  I’m  not 
sure  quite  how  to  begin.  I’ve  lived  a long  time,  nearly 
seventy  years  (oh,  I know,  not  many  do  that  any- 
more, but  I’ve  been  lucky),  and  I still  like  being 
alive,  even  now.  I live  alone,  like  most  people,  but  I 
have  my  memories,  and  they’re  company.  Not  always 
good  company,  but  company  all  the  same. 


“I  can  remember  how  beautiful  the  country  was 
then,  so  beautiful  I almost  cry  remembering  it.  I saw 
a deer  in  a zoo,  maybe  twenty  years  ago,  and  I still 
can  see  the  look  in  her  eyes.  I suppose  I’ve  got  that 
look,  too,  so  maybe  it’s  a good  thing  you’re  here. 

“I  guess,  you  know,  I was  a Quaker  from  the 
time  I was  twenty,  and  most  of  my  friends  were,  too 
(they’re  dead  now,  all  dead).  After  awhile  I began 
seeing  that  look  in  their  eyes,  saying  good-bye  to 
everything  little  by  little,  and  pretty  soon  I was  the 
only  one  left.  It’s  not  easy  to  watch  your  world  die. 

“You’ve  got  to  understand,  they  were  some  of  the 
best  people  you’d  ever  hope  to  meet.  Decent,  full  of 
hope  and  goodwill,  kind.  Just  seeing  some  of  them 
would  make  you  smile  for  days  afterwards,  they  were 
that  kind  of  people.  And  optimistic,  almost  to  the 
end. 

“Even  after  the  feuds  and  split,  in  the  midst  of 
the  name-calling,  you’d  see  a puzzled  look  on  some- 
one’s face  sometimes,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  wake  up 
from  something  and  couldn’t  quite  find  a way. 

“Until  finally  there  were  only  a few  of  us  left,  and 
then  most  of  the  last  bunch  slipped  across  the  Canadian 
border  just  before  it  was  closed,  after  their  place  a 
ways  north  of  here  was  burned  out.  They  were  part 
of  the  network,  you  see,  hiding  dodgers  during  the 
water  war.  One  got  caught  and  said  where  he’d 
been.  The  vigies  did  the  rest.  I was  in  jail  myself  at 
the  time,  or  I might  have  been  lynched.  About  a 
dozen  were  around  then,  you  know,  though  you 
don’t  hear  much  about  it  now. 

“Funny  thing  was,  the  fewer  we  got,  the  worse  we 
quarreled.  Scrupling  something  to  death,  I used  to 
call  it.  We’d  have  a big  meeting,  maybe  a hundred 
of  us,  and  someone  would  bring  up  something  we 
could  do.  One  after  another,  we’d  stand  up  and  pick 
it  apart,  all  for  conscience’s  sake,  until  there’d  be 
nothing  left.  Our  consciences  turned  inward,  I guess, 
and  started  to  eat  the  rest  of  us.  Pretty  soon  there 
was  nothing  left. 

“So  the  split  during  the  nineties  only  finished  the 
job.  The  water  war  had  a lot  to  do  with  it,  though 
that  wasn’t  obvious  at  the  time.  Most  of  the  churches 
had  come  together,  you  know,  into  the  American 
Christian  Church,  supporting  the  government’s  food 
and  water  policies.  The  few  that  didn’t,  most  of  the 
Buddhists,  the  Mennonites,  were  forced  under- 
ground. Only  the  Catholics  and  Mormons  were  strong 
enough  to  stay  out,  and  both  of  them  compromised 
and  still  almost  split  over  the  issue. 

“Well,  the  ACC  took  a pretty  conservative  line 
religiously,  too,  and  they  included  the  Church  Quakers, 
one  of  the  last  groups  to  join.  So,  later,  when  the  few 
of  us  left  became  divided,  over  doctrinal  matters  that 
seem  laughable  now,  the  only  place  the  Good-Order 
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Looking  Backward 

John.  Hey,  Grandpa,  tell  us  what  it  was  like  in  the 
old  days. 

Grandpa.  Sure,  son.  What  do  you  want  to  hear 
about?  Let’s  see,  I could  tell  you  what  it  was  like  to  be 
an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II;  or 
the  big  physical  experience  of  taking  1000  ships 
through  the  eye  of  a hurricane;  or  what  it  was  like  to 
work  for  a really  rich  man’s  wife;  or  to  teach  in  one  of 
the  top  ten  Universities,  or  to  be  the  chief  executive  of 
an  important  scientific  company,  or  to  edit  the  Friends 
Bulletin,  or  to  . . . 

Vicki.  No,  Gramps.  We’ve  heard  all  those  big  ego 
trips  of  yours  before.  This  time  we  want  to  hear  some- 
thing useful  to  us,  like  how  do  we  relate  to  the  history 
of  our  generation,  where  do  we  come  from  and  where 
are  we  going,  are  we  getting  anywhere  in  this  com- 
munity we’re  part  of,  and  why  can’t  we  go  out  and  rip 
off  the  world,  as  the  buccaneers  used  to  do?  You 
know,  it  gets  mighty  tiresome  working  around  here 
raising  soy  beans  and  banana  squash.  Give  us  some  of 
the  big  picture  again,  so  we  can  see  where  we  fit. 

Gp.  You  mean  you  want  some  world  history,  like 
what  happened  to  Israel,  or  how  did  Brazil  get  control 
over  all  of  North  and  South  America  and  Africa,  or 
how  is  the  war  between  Russia  and  China  going  to 
end?  You  want  me  to  predict  the  future  for  you? 

Doris.  Well,  that  might  be  a little  more  interesting. 
But  bring  it  down  to  us.  What  can  we  do  that  is  useful? 
We’ve  been  on  this  “save  the  resources’’  kick  for  a 
long  time,  now,  while  we’ve  seen  the  airplane  and  now 
the  automobile  being  junked.  San  Francisco  has  gone 
down  the  drain  in  the  last  earthquake,  and  I don’t 
think  they’re  ever  going  to  rebuild  it.  Tell  us  where  it’s 
all  going  to  wind  up.  Maybe  we  all  ought  to  commit 
suicide  now. 

Gp.  That’s  a pretty  pessimistic  train  of  thought 
for  a beautiful  Young  Person.  Somehow,  I don’t  share 
your  gloom. 

Stanley:  But  the  Marauders  have  come  through 
here  every  year,  sometimes  2 or  3 times,  and  shot  up 
the  place.  How  are  we  going  to  live?  Why  do  we  have 
to  work  like  the  devil  all  year  long,  only  to  have  them 
come  through  and  take  it  away  from  us? 

Gp.  You  know  they  represent  a large  part  of  the 
world  that’s  hungry.  And  you  know  we  also  meet 
them  pleasantly  whenever  they  come,  and  gladly  give 
them  what  we  have.  And  we  supply  twenty-five  urban 
communities  in  Santa  Rosa  and  the  Bay  Area  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  By  the  time  we  explain  all  of  this  to 
them  and  load  them  up  with  gifts,  they  don’t  really 
“shoot  us  up.’’  They  haven’t  broken  down  our  green- 
houses or  ruined  our  fields  and  canning  facilities.  In 
fact,  I think  we’ve  made  quite  a bit  of  headway  in 
civilizing  marauders  over  the  past  5 years. 


Arbuthnot.  It’s  still  a grind  to  get  up  at  5 every 
morning  and  work  all  day  and  not  to  be  able  to  fly 
around  the  world  and  take  our  own  car  to  the  lovely 
spots  on  vacation  the  way  you  used  to  do,  Gramps. 
How  come  you  used  up  all  the  gas  and  oil  and  didn’t 
leave  any  for  us?  Boy;  $11,50  per  gallon! 

Gp.  We  were  tramps,  I know.  Yet  it  wasn’t 
possible  to  prevent  it  or  even  to  help  by  abstaining  or 
riding  bicycles,  although  many  of  us  did  that.  It’s  the 
old  phenomenon  we  used  to  call  “The  Tragedy  of  the 
Commons,”  where  it  benefits  every  person  to  use  as 
much  of  the  common  resource  as  possible,  while  this 
individual  action  ruins  the  resource  base  for  everyone. 

Bruce.  Yeah,  we  know  that  old  stuff.  But  do  you 
think  we’re  making  any  headway  with  community 
ethics?  Do  you  see  any  likelihood  that  the  community 
movement  will  take  over  a significant  sector  of  the 
world  in  time  to  save  it  from  permanent  destruction? 
Will  it  be  of  any  use  for  us  to  have  children? 

Gp.  There  you  go  again,  young  pessimist.  Sure, 
this  is  a time  of  great  struggle  and  uncertainty, 
possibly  the  most  difficult  time  and  the  bleakest 
outlook  mankind  has  ever  suffered.  But  I see  strong 
rays  of  hope.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  community 
movement  was  at  a frail  and  halting  beginning.  It  was 
made  up  largely  of  drop-outs  and  people  who  had 
blindly  rejected  the  going  society.  Little  thought  was 
given  to  capitalization  and  really  making  fit  places  to 
live  and  work.  The  rate  of  failure  of  communities  was 
phenomenal.  Now,  while  resources  are  still  being 
fought  over  and  burned  up  in  the  affluent  sector  — 
and  we  can’t  help  that  — we  have  turned  our  atten- 
tion really  to  building  the  new  society.  There  are 
about  13,000  intentional  communities  in  California 
alone,  and  what  is  more  important,  we  have  inter- 
community supporting  organization  that  lends  capital, 
experience,  and  know-how.  New  communities  are  being 
formed  every  day. 

You  speak  of  community  ethics.  We  have  learned  to 
work  again,  to  find  meaning  in  our  lives,  to  live  within 
the  resource  base  that  is  available  — without  destroying 
fossil  fuels  and  minerals  — and  we  are  growing  at  the 
expense  of  the  old  competitive  ethic.  People  are  attracted 
to  our  way  of  life  in  increasing  numbers.  I see  the  old 
order  dying  all  around  us,  and  sharing,  caring  com- 
munities are  rising  everywhere  from  the  rotten  com- 
post of  the  old  forms. 

Althea.  But  we  are  still  a small  minority  in  the 
population.  People  are  starving  all  over  the  world. 
The  rich  ride  high,  the  air  and  water  and  soil  are 
being  ever  more  polluted,  communist  competition 
assures  that  the  affluent  and  ruling  sector  wastes  most 
of  our  resources  in  war  and  preparations  for  war.  The 
poor  people  are  getting  poorer  all  the  time.  Where  do 
you  come  by  all  of  this  optimism? 

(continued  on  page  128) 
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The  Future:  A “Surprise-Free”  Projection 

Based  upon  what  we  already  know  and  the  trends 
which  are  already  apparent,  one  might  make  the 
following  predictions  about  the  future: 

(1)  World  population  will  continue  to  grow  and 
ultimately  reach  a leveling-off  point  whereby  deaths 
and  suffering  are  tied  directly  to  the  world’s  harvest  of 
food;  a continuing  and  ongoing  process  compounded 
by  the  growing  affluence  of  richer  nations,  the  growth 
of  their  own  populations,  and  the  rise  in  their  expec- 
tations for  diet.  The  rich  will  get  richer  in  terms  of 
food  consumption  and  demand  and  the  poor  will  get 
poorer  and  closer  to  the  edge  of  mass  starvation  — 
and  more  numerous; 

(2)  And  this  will  be  undercut,  with  seeming  ab- 
ruptness, by  the  decline  in  supply  and  rise  in  price  of 
fuel  oil;  the  world  as  a whole  will  start  downhill  with 
the  poor  dying  off  in  famine-like  proportions; 

(3)  And  save  for  the  oil-rich  nations  (including 
Norway),  the  rest  of  the  world  will  suffer  slow  im- 
poverishment and  stagnation.  Economies  will  go  out 
of  control  in  the  adjustment  to  no-growth,  loss  of 
markets,  and  the  change-over  to  more  costly  forms  of 
energy;  and  the  world  will  undergo  a long,  unremitting, 
and  severe  depression: 

(4)  The  world  will,  in  this  whole  process,  be 
wracked  by  turmoil  and  “churning”  and  be  forced  to 
solve  this  by  harsh  regimentation  and  repression  of 
human  rights  and  liberties; 

(5)  The  growth  of  population  will  endanger  and 
wipe  out  whole  species  of  animals,  ravage  the  planet, 
and  pollute  the  atmosphere; 

(6)  The  unknowns  of  nuclear  war,  nuclear  terror- 
ism or  blackmail  — as  the  ability  to  wage  nuclear  war 
or  gain  access  to  nuclear  materials  or  weapons  grows 
— will  be  heightened  by  this  turmoil; 

(7)  The  possibility  of  plagues  of  one  sort  or 
another  threatening  the  world  (and  the  possibility  of  a 
mutant  strain)  will  become  very  real  as  society  breaks 
down  in  populous  nations; 

(8)  The  backward  trend  towards  feudal  or  agrarian 
societies  will  become  apparent,  with  the  odd  contra- 
diction of  primitivism  and  advanced  technologies 
existing  on  the  same  planet; 

(9)  All  of  this  will  result  in  a new  and  different 
world,  more  repressive,  austere,  and  cold;  possibily 
scarred  by  war,  slightly  used,  radioactive  in  places, 
still  surprised  by  the  marvels  of  science;  and  still 
suffering  from  the  trend  to  grow  in  population  and  die 
off  as  the  result. 

Marvin  Gregory 
University  Meeting 


Review 

Callenbach,  Ernest,  Ecotopia,  Banyan  Tree  Books, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  166  p.,  1975.  $7.95  hard-back,  $2.75 
paperback. 

Imagine  being  a modern-day  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
awakening  in  California  in  the  year  1999.  Imagine 
recognizing  that  everything  good  about  California  has 
survived,  and  that  everything  bad  has  been  rejected. 
Imagine  the  rest  of  your  life  being  spent  there! 

You  have  imagined  “Ecotopia.”  In  his  ecological 
utopia,  Ernest  Callenbach  seems  to  have  invented  a 
society  that  embodies  every  reform  known  to  the 
modern  mind:  the  single  tax;  the  twenty-hour  work 
week;  universal  medical  coverage;  biodegradable 
plastics;  confiscatory  inheritance  taxes;  truth  in  ad- 
vertising; and  the  rest.  All  the  virtues  of  the  consumer 
movement,  the  women’s  movement,  the  back-to-the- 
earth  movement,  the  popular  socialist  movement,  the 
garden  city  movement  and  the  human  potential  move- 
ment are  present.  Volleyball  is  the  national  sport. 

Callenbach ’s  hero  is  William  Weston,  a top  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times-Post,  whose  paper  has 
arranged  for  him  to  be  the  first  American  to  visit 
Ecotopia  (essentially  the  area  now  defined  by  central 
and  northern  California,  Oregon  and  Washington) 
since  it  seceded  from  the  United  States  in  1980.  Once 
in  Ecotopia,  Weston  successively  experiences  culture 
shock,  falls  in  love,  overcomes  his  guilt  and,  in  the 
end,  emerges  from  his  hot  tub  with  new  hope  and  a 
new  national  identity. 

Callenbach’s  book  is  essentially  a typology  of 
reformist  causes,  a pop  talk  for  liberal  activists.  He 
calls  to  mind  every  conceivable  source  of  sentimental 
and  substantial  Americana,  from  “Zen  and  the  Art  of 
Motorcycle  Maintenance”,  to  Roosevelt  Greer’s  ren- 
dition of  “It’s  All  Right  to  Cry”,  to  the  lumberjacks’ 
ballet  from  “Seven  Brides  for  Seven  Brothers.”  Through 
the  public  and  private  journals  of  reporter  Weston, 
the  author  compiles  a long  list  of  societal  and  per- 
sonal virtues,  which  collectively  constitute  his  utopia. 

Quakers  will  find  a few  gaps.  Little  is  said  of 
spirituality,  for  example.  The  utopia  explicitly  includes 
an  element  of  deliberate  (albeit  contained)  violence. 
Simplicity  and  technological  complexity  co-exist  in 
ways  that  are  hard  to  explain.  Disturbing  racial 
associations  and  stereotypes  remain.  The  means  used 
to  achieve  the  utopian  ends  are  not  altogether  savory. 
But  Callenbach  makes  a rare  attempt  to  describe  an 
alternative  society,  one  in  which  we  might  find,  with 
reporter  Weston,  a bit  of  hope.  By  describing  his 
version  of  such  a society,  he  has  made  a useful 
contribution. 

Paul  Niebanck 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 
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By  Seeking  Light  in  Darkness,  There  can 
“Burst  Into  Flame  a More  Profound  Recognition’’ 

The  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology  held 
at  Ben  Lomond  on  March  19-21,  1976,  marked  the 
first  West  Coast  attempt  to  study  how  the  uncon- 
scious can  be  considered,  as  the  psychologist  Carl 
Jung  stated,  “The  only  accessible  source  of  religious 
experience.’’  It  was  a rewarding  exploration. 

Led  by  John  Youngblut  of  Pendle  Hill,  a former 
Episcopalian  minister  who  became  a Friend  in  1962, 
the  conference  was  highlighted  by  a Saturday  evening 
dialogue  conducted  by  Jungian  psychiatrist  Elined  Kot- 
schnig,  a Washington,  D.C.  Friend. 

The  three  lectures  by  John  Youngblut  were  inter- 
spersed among  workshops  on  topics  such  as  dream 
analysis,  creative  writing,  dance,  painting,  working 
with  clay  and  understanding  our  imagination  and 
fantasies.  About  48  Friends  attended,  and  at  least 
one  attender. 

The  first  lecture  was  a rather  scholarly  but  elo- 
quent presentation  on  the  conference  theme  of  “Seeking 
Light  in  Darkness.”  Filled  with  literary  allusions,  the 
lecture  specifically  outlined  the  weekend’s  sub- 
topics:  darkness  as  ignorance,  darkness  as  evil,  and 
darkness  as  the  unknown  — the  unformed  void  within 
us. 

Comparatively  simple  to  grasp  were  the  first  two 
sub-topic  concepts,  but  the  multiple  aspects  of  “dark- 
ness as  the  unknown”  necessitated  a metaphoric 
approach.  Facing  this  unknown  leads  to  a challenge. 
Man  is  still  being  formed.  As  John  Youngblut  eluci- 
dated Teilhard  de  Chardin,  “The  shaping  still  takes 
place  from  the  darkness  within  . . . We  are  called  to 
be  co-creators  with  God.” 

For  Jung,  it  was  the  unconscious.  Jung’s  quest 
for  the  true  self  becomes  the  quest  for  The  Self,  the 
God  within.  When  we  draw  toward  the  Self,  we  draw 
toward  the  light.  This  insight  provides  us  with 
courage  to  face  the  darkness,  because  God  created 
both  light  and  darkness.  “Good  may  be  wrought  out 
of  the  very  darkness  of  the  unformed  abyss  to  some 
new  manifestation  of  created  order;  part  of  the  very 
energy  of  the  evil  urge  in  men  — if  one  could  wrestle 
with  it  like  Jacob  with  the  Angels  — would  yield  its 
own  peculiar  blessing.” 

John  Youngblut  suggested  a Quaker  counterpart 
to  the  three  manifestations  of  darkness:  for  ignor- 
ance, a newly-defined  poverty;  for  evil,  a newly- 
defined  chastity;  for  the  unformed  void,  a newly- 
defined  obedience. 

He  explained  the  new  meanings,  briefly,  as  follows: 
Poverty  — a quest  for  humility  and  simplicity;  Chastity 
— in  the  broadest  sense  of  moral  piety,  a quest  for 
wholeness  and  a holiness;  Obedience  — a quest  for 


obedience  solely  to  the  light  within.  This  requires 
maturity  and  faith  that  God  Himself  dwells  therein 
in  the  darkness. 

For  the  next  lecture,  John  Youngblut  detailed  the 
quest  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  how  this  truth 
seeker  found  light  in  darkness.  He  spoke  on  the 
variations  of  evil  he  had  discovered:  a)  failure  to 
recognize  unity,  when  one  sees  light  and  chooses 
darkness;  or  b)  a failure  to  recognize  reconciliation, 
when  there  is  a failure  of  becoming  and  of  falling 
back.  For  Teilhard  de  Chardin  with  faith  and  cour- 
age to  face  the  darkness  of  evil,  ignorance  and  the 
unformed  void,  there  was  the  reward  of  discovering 
“material  for  shaping,  the  matrix  out  of  which  the 
continuing  creation  will  come,”  man  co-creating 
with  God.  The  light  found  represented  new  forms  of 
union,  of  reconciliation,  and  communion  with  one 
another. 

In  the  third  lecture,  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
Merton  was  explained  to  show  us  how  necessary  it  is 
to  have,  as  individuals  seeking  light  in  darkness, 
prayer  in  solitude.  John  Youngblut  explored  the 
different  kinds  of  prayer. 

At  this  point,  there  was  also  a caution  about 
venturing  forth  in  darkness  alone  without  guidance, 
especially  in  probing  psychological  depths.  For  those 
who  have  not  become  self-accepting,  guidance  is 
needed  from  those  who  do  accept  and  love  the 
individual. 

An  outstanding  impression  was  left  in  John  Young- 
blut’s third  lecture  when  he  spoke  of  our  returning  as 
Friends  to  the  roots  of  Christianity.  Too  many  get  lost 
in  the  theological  jungles  of  the  East  or  choose  an 
unsatisfying  eclecticism. 

How  can  we  return  to  our  foundation?  By  expanding 
the  metaphors  rooted  in  the  Christian  phylum  and  re- 
maining true  to  our  roots  with  a redefined  sense  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience  guided  by  prayer  in 
solitude,  as  well  as  in  group  worship. 

It  was  difficult  to  condense  the  John  Youngblut 
talks,  rich  as  they  were  with  harmonious  insights 
from  the  spiritual  leaders  of  our  time,  but  fortunately 
Bill  Scott,  the  conference  convener,  recorded  them 
all.  Duplicates  of  the  tapes,  reportedly  of  good  quality, 
are  available  for  a total  price  of  $7.00,  including 
postage.  Other  good  news  is  that  future  conferences 
on  Religion  and  Psychology  will  be  planned,  beginning 
at  a special  meeting  in  Palo  Alto  on  May  29th.  Bill 
Scott’s  address : 570  Cranleigh  Drive,  Reno,  Nev. 
89512. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  John  Youngblut  has 
written  two  books:  Rediscovering  Prayer  and  Redis- 
covering the  Christ.  They  are  published  by  Seabury 
Press,  New  York  City. 

Regino  Montes 
Delta  Meeting 
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News  of  the  Meetings 

Vital  Statistics 

Births 

To  Ed  and  Ellen  Lyon,  Delta  Meeting , a daughter, 
Elsa  Edrita,  April  13. 

To  Tom  and  Sandra  Farley,  Marin  Meeting,  a son, 
Benjamin  Moon  Farley,  May  5. 

Marriages 

Marin  Meeting:  Jane  Middleton  and  Simon  Tarlen, 
April  3. 

Albuquerque  Meeting,  weddings  scheduled  for  Bill 
Myers  and  Virginia  Dudley,  May  15;  and  for  Marianna 
Potts  and  Daniel  Gorham,  June  5. 

Deaths 

In  Palo  Alto,  April  7,  Jim  Silver,  member  of 
Arch  Street  (Philadelphia)  Meeting  and  attender  of 
San  Francisco  and  Palo  Alto  Meetings,  aged  32.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  in  Palo  Alto  on  April  12. 

ftju  a# 

The  subject  of  War  Taxes  weighs  heavily  on  the 
consciences  of  several  Meetings.  Monterey  Peninsula 
is  circulating  to  Meetings  of  College  Park  Quarter  a 
Minute  urging  Friends  as  individuals  to  stop  paying 
war  taxes.  Palo  Alto  Meeting  has  adopted  a Minute 
urging  Congress  to  activate  the  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  and  is  bringing  this  concern  before  College 
Park  Quarter  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

Santa  Cruz  Meeting.  — A dozen  Friends  have 
formed  a Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources  Group, 
meeting  monthly  in  members’  homes  to  share  a 
simple  meal  and  discuss  ways  of  simplifying  their 
lives.  Money  thus  freed  is  sent  to  the  Right  Sharing 
program  of  Friends  World  Committee.  In  the  first 
four  months  the  group  has  raised  over  $450. 

Honolulu  Meeting's  Newsletter  quotes  a para- 
graph from  Mary  P.  Follett’ s book,  The  New  State, 
published  about  1920:  “I  do  not  go  to  a committee 
meeting  merely  to  give  my  own  ideas.  If  that  were  all 
I might  write  my  fellow-members  a letter.  But  neither 
do  I go  to  learn  other  people’s  ideas.  If  that  were  all 
I might  ask  each  to  write  me  a letter.  I go  to  a 
committee  meeting  in  order  that  all  together,  we  may 
create  a group  idea,  an  idea  which  will  be  better 
than  any  one  of  our  ideas  alone  — moreover  which 
will  be  better  than  all  of  our  ideas  added  together 


...  No  member  of  a group  which  is  to  create  can  be 
passive.  All  must  be  active,  and  constructively  active.” 
The  Newsletter  comments  that  this  well  describes 
Friends’  consensus,  but  that  we  need  three  qualities 
to  make  the  method  of  creative  group  thinking  work: 
participation  (apathy  is  fatal) ; sensitivity  to  the  views 
of  others;  and  open-mindedness  (it  is  possible  a 
brave  new  idea  may  be  right!). 

The  Friends  Emergency  Committee  in  Guate- 
mala has  sent  out  a letter  reporting  on  the  use  of  the 
nearly  $12,500  Friends  in  the  U.S.  have  contributed. 
They  are  helping  villages  to  rebuild  by  supplying 
roofing  material.  Working  closely  with  CARE  and 
CARITAS,  they  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  In  typi- 
cal Quaker  fashion,  the  committee  is  not  making 
outright  gifts  but  is  asking  families  to  repay  half  the 
costs,  the  repayment  to  go  into  a scholarship  fund  or 
into  the  work  of  a local  medical  and  educational 
center.  Friends  interested  in  helping  further  with  this 
vital  work  and  also  assuring  scholarships  for  Indian 
students  in  the  upland  area  may  send  contributions 
to  the  Committee  in  care  of  Thomas  C.  Flunt  or 
Ricardo  Wilson  Grau,  Apartado  Postal  29-C,  Guate- 
mala, Guatemala. 


(Oh,  My  Friends.  Continued  from  page  120) 
death  but  will  look  upon  it  as  a new  gate  we  open. 
To  enable  us  to  move  toward  this  mystery  with 
greater  hope  and  faith,  we  will  create  new  rites  of 
passage  for  all  the  “little  deaths”  we  experience 
throughout  our  lives.  The  movement  from  childhood 
to  adolescence,  from  adolescence  to  maturity,  the 
changing  of  vocations  or  living  places,  the  separa- 
tions from  our  children,  our  loved  ones,  sometimes 
divorce,  sometimes  from  our  previous  health.  All 
these  experiences  of  dying  to  the  familiar  will  be 
borne  better  within  our  loving  community,  because 
we  will  be  aware  of  what  is  happening  to  one  another 
through  our  transparency  and  we  will  care  and  share 
and  rejoice  and  weep  with  one  another. 

Ambition 

And  finally,  in  the  world  of  the  future  I perceive, 
ambition  will  no  longer  be  a virtue.  Competition  will 
no  longer  invalidate.  There  will  be  no  losers.  Because 
the  world  is  so  vast,  we  will  know  it  is  enough  to 
make  a garden  out  of  our  own  plot,  make  a heaven 
where  each  of  us  is.  These  small  gardens,  these 
individual  heavens  will  flow  and  melt  into  one  another 
until  they  cover  the  earth.  For  we  will  know  in  our 
inmost  beings  — and  we  will  help  each  other  to 
know  as  well  — that  every  place  is  a safe  place 
because  there  is  love  in  every  place. 

Gene  Hoffman 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting 
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(Last  Quaker.  Continued  from  page  122) 

Friends  had  to  turn  was  the  ACC.  No  place  left,  you 
see.  And  they  had  to  leave  their  ethics  at  the  door  (it 
almost  killed  some  of  them). 

“But  the  Free  Quakers  (neo-Ranters,  an  early 
diatribe  called  them),  didn’t  end  up  much  better, 
with  their  amorphous  “Spirit”  and  lack  of  content. 
It’s  as  if  we  split  up  our  Quaker  legacy,  and  each 
kept  a part.  But  they  couldn’t  survive  unless  they 
were  fitted  together. 

“I  was  a Free  Quaker,  myself,  I guess  I still  am, 
partly  because  there  didn’t  seem  anywhere  else  to  go. 
It  hurts  to  think  about  it. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  weather  kept  changing, 
getting  worse,  and  people  started  dying,  getting  sick 
for  no  reason.  (We  didn’t  know  about  the  nuclear 
leaks  until  a few  years  ago.)  By  then,  the  life  expec- 
tancy was  down  to  about  fifty,  worse  in  some  places. 
Maybe  it’s  a good  thing,  considering  what  trouble  it 
is  to  feed  those  of  us  still  around. 

“I’ve  had  that  bottle  of  good  water  and  those 
biscuits  back  on  the  shelf  for  two  years,  waiting  for  a 
good  reason  to  break  them  out.  I’m  glad  you  enjoyed 
them  so  much.  I never  got  used  to  that  synthetic 
stuff  around  now,  it  hardly  seems  worth  the  trouble. 
And  repurified  water,  well,  you  know  how  that  is. 
But  the  worst  thing  for  me  is  not  getting  out  in  the 
daylight. 

“I  know,  you’ve  grown  up  in  the  dark,  but  skin 
cancer,  brain-sizzle,  and  all,  I still  love  the  sun.  Up 
till  fifteen  years  ago,  I’d  still  go  out,  despite  the 
risks. 

“See  that  picture,  that’s  my  dog,  Nayler,  a won- 
derful animal.  You  probably  don’t  know  what  friend- 
ship with  a dog  was  like,  what  good  companions  they 
were.  I loved  that  dog.  I’d  go  out  to  the  park  with 
him.  Nayler  would  run,  he  could  run  so  beautifully, 
he  was  a golden  retriever.  One  day  (I  know,  I was 
warned,  I shouldn’t  have  gone  to  the  park  during  the 
day)  we  went  out  for  a walk.  A bunch  of  kids  were 
there,  maybe  a dozen  of  them,  ten  or  eleven  years 
old. 

“One  of  them  called  Nayler. 

‘“Perro,  perro,  aqui.’  I thought  they  wanted  to 
play  with  him,  he  ran  so  beautifully,  even  though  he 
was  pretty  old  by  then. 

“One  girl,  maybe  ten  years  old,  whipped  a wire 
noose  from  under  her  sunshield  and  caught  Nayler 
around  the  neck,  strangling  him.  I ran  to  stop  them. 

“The  others  caught  me,  held  me  down,  bound 
me  with  my  own  clothing.  They  forced  me  to  watch 
while  they  tore  him  apart  and  cooked  him  on  a 
reflector.  God,  they  ate  him  right  in  front  of  me, 
even  smearing  some  of  his  blood  across  my  lips. 

“I  shouldn’t  blame  them,  they  must  have  been 
starving.  I relive  that  scene  everyday,  I hate  them. 


“I  haven’t  been  for  a walk  since. 

“With  all  that,  You  probably  wonder  why  I bother 
to  appeal.  All  my  friends  dead.  I expect  I seem  like  a 
walking  antique  to  you,  as  dusty  as  the  books  in  the 
library. 

“It’s  funny,  how  we  finally  discovered  how  to 
understand  whales  when  there  were  too  few  of  them 
left  for  the  species  to  survive.  I went  to  see  the  last 
one,  just  before  she  died.  They  kept  her  in  an  old 
amusement  park.  Some  ironist  gave  her  the  name 
Tshi.’ 

“I  spoke  to  her  through  the  translator,  giving  my 
name  and  something  of  my  history.  She  told  me, 
‘Your  kind  killed  many  of  us,  but  I bear  you  no 
malice.  Your  light  has  darkened,  just  as  my  fellows 
have  gone.  Soon  we  will  join  our  friends.  I do  not 
know  if  anything  can  still  emerge  from  the  waters  in 
which  they  swim.’  That’s  all  she  would  say;  she  tired 
easily  by  then. 

“A  few  years  later,  the  Church  of  the  Whale 
began  to  grow.  I think  they’ve  touched  something. 
I’d  like  to  be  around  awhile  to  see  how  it  develops. 

“Their  records  say,  ‘Unless  you  swim  to  the 
depths  and  drown,  you  can  never  rise.  She  who 
breathes  out  her  last,  shall  find  breath.  Whoever 
holds  her  breath  will  burst  her  lungs.’  Yes,  they’ve 
found  something;  I’d  like  to  see  how  it  goes.  If,  even 
in  this  world,  something  can  still  be  done. 

“We  Quakers  were  like  the  whales,  swimming 
around  in  circles  while  the  harpooners  approached. 
There  came  a point  when  there  weren’t  enough  of  us 
left  to  renew  ourselves  and  survive.  Maybe  that’s  all 
right,  I don’t  know.  We  practiced  a funny  sort  of 
celibacy.  Out  of  pride  or  a peculiar  indifference,  we 
didn’t  seem  to  care  whether  others  joined  us  or  not. 
Our  forms  became  empty,  our  membership  declined, 
our  best  became  old  and  died,  no  one  took  their 
places.  Maybe  it  was  only  inertia  that  kept  me  alive 
so  long. 

“Still,  I’d  like  to  try  and  make  some  sense  out  of 
it,  put  it  down  on  record  for  someone  to  study.  I 
don’t  have  long  left,  I’d  like  to  spend  my  time  doing 
that.  I just  can’t  give  up.  As  your  poet  said,  ‘Rage, 
rage  against  the  dying  of  the  dark.’” 

I smiled  at  Foxworthy,  thanked  him  for  the 
refreshments,  and  rose  to  leave.  He  led  me  to  the 
door  and  opened  the  locks.  I sprayed  him  with  my 
zapper  and  stood  aside  as  he  fell. 

End  of  report.  Appeal  denied.  Termination 
complete. 

Robert  Piper 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 
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(Looking  Backward.  Continued  from  page  123) 

Gp.  You  are  absolutely  right,  dear  girl,  and  you 
could  have  said  we’ve  had  a couple  of  nuclear  squeakers 
in  the  past  20  years  that  made  the  chances  for  mankind’s 
survival  look  mighty  slim.  I don’t  say  it’s  certain, 
Althea.  You  will  work  hard  all  of  your  life  if  you  stay 
here,  and  you  won’t  live  to  see  the  great  wide  beautiful 
valley  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  But  we  can  see  the 
light.  The  chances  may  not  be  50/50.  But  I would 
work  for  the  vision  we  see  if  the  odds  were  9 to  1 
against  us. 

It  is  not  that  bad,  you  know.  Right  now  we  know 
the  trend:  community  life  and  ethics  are  growing 
faster  than  the  population,  faster  than  the  old  religions, 
which  used  to  bolster  the  system  and  are  now  dying 
off  together  with  counter-productive  technology.  And 
I’ll  let  you  in  on  a secret:  the  inter-community  board 
got  its  first  application  for  technical  aid  and  knowhow 
from  Czechoslovakia  last  Wednesday.  That  old  Com- 
munist monolith  myth  is  finally  crumbling,  as  I have 
long  predicted. 

Dorothy:  Grandpa,  you  trouble  me  when  you  say 
the  old  religions  are  dying.  I know  you  are  a Quaker, 
and  we  feel  as  though  we’re  Friends  here  in  the 
community.  But  I wonder  if  you  think  the  Quakers 
are  dying  out  like  the  others,  and  if  so,  doesn’t  this 
bother  you? 

Gp.  The  old  formal  religions,  including  the  Quaker 
church,  which  became  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
Friends  during  the  past  century,  are  dying  out,  it  is 
true.  And  it’s  time  that  they  are  going.  But  the  life  of 
the  Spirit,  which  I regard  as  the  only  real  basis  for 
religious  renewal,  is  always  with  us.  Most  of  the 
communities  I know  about  hold  some  kind  of  silent 
meeting  or  communion.  And  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  you 
will,  speaks  through  each  member  as  we  all  strive  to 
reach  our  goals  through  consensus. 

All.  Well,  it’s  back  to  the  salt  mine,  Grandpa. 
Thanks  for  the  lift. 

(Exeunt) 

Grandpa  (to  self).  “Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep.  . . ’’ 
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Afternoon  staff  position  available  for  a person 
with  administrative  and  office  skills  (typing, 
record  keeping,  filing)  and  with  an  interest  in 
the  legislative  process.  $300/month. 

Please  apply  to  Mel  Marshall,  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation,  2160  Lake  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94121. 
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Attention  PYM  Attenders 

The  Site  Committee  needs  information  from  all 
members  and  attenders  of  PYM.  We  have  several 
possible  sites  for  1977  and  1978,  should  St.  Mary’s 
College  at  Moraga  become  unavailable  to  us.  One  of 
these  sites  presents  a considerable  change  in  life  style 
from  our  usual  splendid  accommodations.  It  would 
mean  Spartan  comfort,  feeding  and  sleeping.  We 
intend  to  keep  comfort  and  security  for  our  older 
Friends  and  those  with  physical  handicaps  in  mind  if 
so  directed  by  your  responses.  If  in  spite  of  this  need 
the  large  majority  wishes  to  camp,  we  would  think  of 
moving  to  reduced  costs  and  possibly  even  to  owning 
our  site. 

Site  Committee  is  asking  everyone’s  cooperation 
in  helping  us  make  this  important  recommendation 
to  PYM  at  this  year’s  (1976)  plenary  session.  We 
need  to  know  how  people  feel  about  changing  to  a 
simpler  life  style  that  involves  camping  for  most  of 
us. 

Will  you  please  fill  out  the  attached  form  (or 
facsimile)  and  mail  it  to  Gerri  House,  Clerk  of  PYM 
Site  Committee,  2247  Garfias  Drive,  Pasadena,  CA 
91104,  (213)  798-9578,  by  July  1. 


Yes,  I can  and  will  camp 

No,  I cannot  camp 

I can,  but  prefer  not  to  camp  at  PYM 

Name 

Address 

Number  in  Familv  Group 
Age  of  Oldest  Member 

